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BAD MARRIAGE AND QUICK DIVORCE 


By GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD 


Professor of sociology and political science, University of Nebraska. 


“QuIcK LOVING a woman means quick not loving a 
woman,” says one of the remarkable proverbs of the 


Guinea coast Negroes. As an American should say, 
“Married in haste we repent at leisure;” or, with more 


blunt reference to current events, “Frivolous, immature, 
or other bad marriages end in the divorce court.” 

The African proverb is not the only wise hint which so- 
called backward races can give us on the divorce question. 
Often among barbarous or even savage tribes are revealed 
a careful attention to detail, a common sense, a stability, 
and sometimes a respect for equity in the unwritten law 
regarding the making and the unmaking of marriages, 
which prejudice is scarcely prepared to find; while other 
peoples commonly looked upon as civilized, but relatively 
non-progressive, such as the Chinese, are quite capable of 
teaching us useful lessons. The divorced wife, for in- 
stance, is not cast adrift upon the world; almost always 
she has some place to go to, namely, her own family or 
clan, whose duty it is to care for her. In general, among 
rude peoples, a divorce is frowned upon after children are 
born; and even where great liberty of separation is allow- 
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ed, divorce is far less frequent than is popularly believed. 
Their conservatism is surprising. The American Indians 
are conspicuous in this regard. Some social customs which 
we have outgrown had virtue in them for the primitive 
family life. Wife-purchase and the blood-feud, for ex- 
ample, had each a steadying effect: for the one checked di- 
vorce through the pocketbook; the other, through dread 
of clan-vengeance. 


Cure Marriage, Cure Divorce. It is well understood that 
the over-sophistication of present-day civilization—its 
complex relations, its congestion of population, its new 
and conflicting wants, its swiftly changing standards—has 
fostered some vicious habits unknown to primitive men. 
It is perfectly clear to any student of history whose vision 
is not obscured by ecclesiastical mist, that the swiftly ris- 
ing divorce rate is due to bad social conditions which must 
be understood and remedied before the movement can be 
checked. In many wavs, these conditions are disastrous- 
ly affecting the popular ideals of wedlock and the family 
life. They are causing bad marriages to be contracted 
and they are sanctioning wrong connubial and domestic 
relations for which inevitably a remedy is sought—in most 
cases justly sought—in divorce. To lessen the number of 
divorces and so increase the sum of human happiness, it is 
needful to lessen the number of marriages which ought 
never to be formed. ‘To do that, social conditions—the 
basic causes of such wrong mating—must be improved, 
chiefly through efficient education for marriage and the 
family life, supported by wise constructive legislation, Now 
what are the chief varieties of such bad marriages? 


Lightminded Wedlock. First is that large class of unions 
entered into without serious thought. Some of these are 
frivolous, some immature, some otherwise lightminded. 
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For a long time in the United States, the age at which a 
man or a woman married was steadily rising. On the 
whole this upward movement was a hopeful sign; for it 
raeant higher physical, mental, cultural, and financial 
fitness for family responsibility. Recently the tide has 
turned and the average wedding age is dropping. In part 
the change may be due to a feeling that the rising tide 
had reached the danger line; but in the main it may be 
accounted for by the sudden increase of thoughtless unions. 
All over the land. is being sounded the alarm of the pre- 
cocious social liberty allowed young boys and girls. Parties, 
balls, clubs, fraternities for children in the grades! Little 
misses overdressed—or underdressed—and bedizened in 
the class-room and on the street! Blasé at ten years of age 
and in near-evening dress at ten o’clock in the morning! 
All this excessive imitation of the social functioning of 
grown-ups means precocious stimulus of sex-conscious- 
ness; and thoughtless marriage is its natural fruit. 

The levity with which marriages are often contracted is 
amazing and disheartening. Young persons who have 
never considered each other’s spiritual fitness for lifelong 
companionship, who have not given a serious thought to 
the obligations of parentage, who have never read a book 
or had a lesson on the question of sex, heredity, or eugenics, 
rush into matrimony as if it were a transient féte or a 
“society function.” Sometimes the wedding is made a 
prank or a show at a fair, on a train, in an airplane, or 
elsewhere, to gain prestige for “smartness.” This is not 
the worst of it. Such persons seem never at a loss to find 
a justice or a minister to “solemnize” these travesties of 
the nuptial vows.! Here is a typical example. The fol- 
lowing paragraph relating to a notorious wedding resort 
ing frivolity with which the most important of human 
which formerly existed in Michigan, illustrates the shock- 
relations is sometimes treated: 
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“It is estimated that fully 20,000 people will visit this 
city tomorrow to attend the third annual Maccabees’ coun- 
ty picnic. It is thought tomorrow will prove to be the 
greatest day in the history of St. Joseph as the Gretna 
Green of Chicago. Fully forty-four bridal couples will ar- 
rive from Chicago to take advantage of being married free, 
as is offered in a part of their program. The parties with 
matrimonial intentions, upon calling at Marriage Temple, 
will be furnished by County Clerk Needham with their 
license and a handsome marriage certificate, free of charge, 
provided they consent to be married in public from the 
veranda of the hotels. Any clergyman in the city, upon 
request, will officiate. Hundreds of excursionists from In- 
diana will come for the express purpose of witnessing the 
ceremonies.” 

How many of these two-score couples who were thus 
married in levity were later unmarried in sadness? Doubt-~- 
less, the percentage was large. For one Gretna Green or 
“marriage resort” is far more harmful than many “divorce 
colonies,” such as that at Reno. Indeed, the marriage re- 
sort is the fruitful mother of the divorce colony, and of 
many “regular” divorces besides. 

Yet the levity continues. On October 10 of this year a 
press dispatch in a Los Angeles newspaper states that at 
the convention of the American Legion in Kansas City the 
Rev. John W. Inzer, chaplain of the legion, and a local 
jeweler have announced that all ex-service men may marry 
here free of cost. Inzer will perform the ceremony free, 
the jeweler will furnish the ring, and the other expenses of 
the ceremonies, which will be performed in the local 
churches, will be borne by the convention fund. “Cupid,” 
we are assured, “will work fast.” 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the young men of the 
Legion may have better sense than to accept the light- 
minded suggestion. Surely the fate of the so-called pa- 
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triotic war-marriages has given them serious warning. Pa- 
triotism is a worthy emotion; but it is not usually the right 
emotion on which to base happy and lasting wedlock. The 
“war brides” craze, which everywhere in the warring lands 
was so recklessly encouraged, is now yielding its evil fruit. 
These hasty weddings are now ending in quick divorce. 
A high authority recently announced that two thousand 
petitions were now on the waiting list in the English court, 
the offenders in most cases being fickle war brides. Is there 
any state in America which has not a similar record of 
broken vows? 


Tainted Wedlock. What proper check is society plac- 
ing upon the marriages of the physically or mentally un- 
fit? How ignorantly, with what utter indifference are the 
most dangerous unions permitted; how many thousands of 
parents fail to give their children any serious warning 
against yielding to transient impulse in choosing a mate! 
Is there any boy or girl so immature if only the legal age 
of consent has been reached; is there any “delinquent” so 
dangerous through inherited tendencies to disease or 
crime; is there any worn out rake, who cannot somewhere 
find a magistrate or a priest to tie the “sacred” knot? “As 
our laws now stand,” exclaims Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
“There is no man so drunken, so immoral, so brutal, so 
cruel, that he may not take to himself the purest, the most 
refined, the most sensitive of women to wife, if he can get 
her. There is no woman so paltry, so petty, so vain, so 
enfeebled in body and mind by corset or chloral, flirtation 
or worse, that she may not become the wife of an intellect- 
ual, honorable man, and the mother of his doomed child- 
ren. There is no pauper who may not wed a pauper and 
beget paupers to the end of the story. There is no felon 
returned from his prison, or loose upon society uncondemn- 
ed, who may not make a base play at wedlock, and per- 
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petuate his diseased soul and body in those of his descend- 
ants, without restraint.” Thanks chiefly to the efforts of 
the sociologists, the picture need not now be quite so dark. 
A loftier ideal of wedlock has been slowly rising. Here 
and there schools and colleges are providing some instruct- 
ion regarding sex problems and the obligations of marriage, 
parentage, and the family life. The movement for the 
legal sanction of eugenic marriage has won some protect- 
ion. Yet but a small portion of our population has been 
reached by these various influences. Is there not abund- 
ant evidence that in many places every count in Mrs. 
Pheip’s severe indictment is still valid? 

The worst of all bad marriages are those tainted from 
the start by venereal disease. The great black plague is 
a constant menace to the family bond. According to 
Prince Morrow, fully one-eighth of all disease and suffer- 
ing comes from this scourge. He estimates that 80 per 
cent of the “deaths from inflammatory diseases peculiar to 
women, 75 per cent of all special surgical operations per- 
formed on women, and over 60 per cent of all work done 
by specialists in diseases of women” are from this source; 
“while 50 per cent or more of these infected women are 
rendered absolutely and irremediably sterile.” Such is 
the horrible penalty which the innocent wife and mother 
pays for the man’s sin. Although usually the “conspiracy 
of silence” prevents the true cause from being named in the 
decree, there is small risk in saying that a vast number of 
divorces are due to the man’s secret disease, discovered by 
the woman after taking the nuptial vow. 


Pseudo-Romantic Wedlock. “Romantic love” or “fall- 
ing in love” has gained almost a religious sanction among 
the majority of the good people in the United States. In 
its mediaeval origin, romantic love meant a lofty ideal of 
womanhood and of the marital relation. It signified a 
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striving to lift wedlock above the merely carnal and the 
material level and to place it on a spiritual plane. This 
ideal born of chivalry reaches its finest expression in the 
words of Milton. Rejecting the gross and carnal concept- 
ion of the Fathers and the canonists, their glaring contra- 
diction between marriage as a “defilement” and as a “sac- 
rament,” he urges that matrimony is a society “more than 
human, centering in the soul rather than in the body;” a 
companionship resting upon the “deep and serious verity” 
of “mutual love,” without which wedlock is “nothing but 
the empty husks of an outside matrimony.” 

Forbid that I should do anything to lessen respect for 
this true and exalted ideal! | It is not strange that we in 
America have glorified romantic love and contrasted it 
with the “marriage of convenience,” the-mere bargain of 
worldly prudence. Yet so-called romantic love—false ro- 
mantic love—is one of the chief sources of frivolous mar- 
riage and quick divorce. It is a beautiful cloak which 
covers many a fatal blunder in choosing a mate. Said a 
good mother, when asked why she did not hinder her 
daughter from wedding a man plainly below her spiritual 
level, “How could I help it; they had fallen in love with 
each other!” Is there not something finer than “falling in 
love?” In thousands of cases, young persons give that name 
to mere sexual passion which scarcely outlives the honey- 
moon. Their unions are merely temporary sensual at- 
tachments. 

“Growing in love” is better than “falling in love.” The 
thought-out, deliberate evaluation of both bodily and 
spiritual qualities is safer. Is it not quite possible through 
intelligent training in the family and in the school grad- 
ually to establish such a custom, such a standard of mat- 
ing, as shall secure enduring affection and a stable mar- 
riage relation? Greater tasks have been accomplished; 
for example, the establishment of the monogamic ideal of 
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the lifelong union of one woman with one man; the se- 
verest restraint which society has ever imposed on the hu- 
man impulse. 


Risky Wedlock. There are social conditions which con- 
stantly produce bad marriages that end in the divorce 
court. Many a woman to her later sorrow marries a 
“moderate drinker” without realizing her peril, or a drunk- 
ard in the hope of reforming him. That the sources of di- 
vorce are bad social conditions which may be remedied is 
illustrated by the sinister fact that directly and indirectly 
184,568 divorces, or nearly 20 per cent of the entire number 
for the United States reported for the two decades 1887- 
1906, were granted for intemperance; and in nine-tenths 
of these cases the culprit was the man. Surely the situa- 
tion called loudly, not for less divorce, but for less liquor 
and fewer saloons. So far as this one cause is concerned, 
the constitutional amendment securing nation-wide pro- 
hibition may prove to be the most effective uniform divorce 
law which could be enacted. 

It is natural to ask whether it is possible to know how 
many of the divorces granted in a given period are due to 
frivolous or other bad marriages. Some light is thrown on 
the question in the special census report already mention- 
ed. It there appears that the average duration of divorced 
marriages was ten years. The number of divorces granted 
in the first year of the wedded life for the whole period of 
the two decades was 18,876 or 2.1 per cent; in the second 
year, according to estimates, not less than 50,000; and in 
the third year, 61,481 or 6.8 per cent. It is, perhaps, fair 
to assume that many of these quick divorces were the nat- 
ural fruit of wrong wedlock; but that very many of the 
decrees granted in the later years were due to the same 
cause, there can hardly be a doubt. The evils resulting 
from the original mistake may be endured for a long time 
before the crisis comes. 
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How May Bad Marriages be Checked? First of all we 
must try to focus public attention upon marriage rather 
than divorce. Divorce must be frankly accepted as an ef- 
fect rather than a cause of bad social conditions; as a 
remedy for a social malady. To the sixteenth century re- 
former divorce was the “medicine for the disease of mar- 
riage.” Emphatically it remains so today. 'The wise re- 
former must deal with causes rather than with effects. He 
will recognize that in a general but very real sense the di- 
vorced man or woman is a sufferer from bad social condi- 
tions which may be remedied. He will not waste his 
energies in unjustly punishing divorced peoplé, although 
some of them may deserve punishment. Rather he will 
strive to lessen the social wrongs of which the divorced 
man or woman is usually the victim.. Let ecclesiastical 
synods, if they would serve society, concern themselves 
more with prevention of marriages of the unfit. Let them 
reflect on the social wickedness of joining in wedlock the 
innocent girl with the rich or titled rake; or uniting in 
the nuptial bond those who are tainted by inherited tend- 
encies to disease or crime. 

Secondly, greater stability of the family union may be 
secured through a thorough revision of our marriage laws. 
Let every marriage resort be closed. ' A good civil matri- 
monial code tends to check hasty, clandestine, frivolous, 
and immature wedlock. A bad marriage law favors such 
unions. Now, it may be reasonably doubted whether any 
people in Occidental lands has marriage laws so defective 
as ours. As a preliminary to any reform—to clear the field 
of a practice which is subversive of constructive legislation 
—the “common law” contract should be utterly abolished. 
Practically all the hardship and social anarchy caused by 
the canon law at its wickedest survives in our common law 
marriage. Yet in only 17 states, including California, have 
such unions been clearly declared invalid either by statute 
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or by court decision. The ages below which a marriage may, 
be contracted ought to be that of legal majority for both 
the man and the woman. “Majority” is the law’s simple 
device for securing mental maturity in the graver affairs 
of life. Is not wedlock as serious a business as making a 
will or signing a deed? Immature marriages are a pro- 
lific source of evil, including divorce; why should the par- 
ent, often ignorant or selfish, have the power of legalizing 
them by his consent? 

We need, especially, a better and a uniform license 
system, so as to secure full publicity and faithful com- 
pliance with the spirit of the law. It should include a 
provision for the announcement of intention to marry so 
that at least ten days’ advance notice should be given be- 
fore the issuance of the license. For all applicants only 
five states now require such an advance notice of from two 
to five days. There are many other defects in the marriage 
laws of the States which may not here be mentioned. 

Finally, there is need of a better informed public senti- 
ment. Fill the minds of the young with social knowledge, 
and you will forestall domestic unrest and check family 
dissolution. We must foster a loftier ideal of the domestic 
relations. But the raising of ideals is a slow process. It 
will come only through a sound training of the young. We 
are in sore need of a rational system of education, broad 
enough to embrace the whole complex problem of sex, mar- 
riage and the family. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN THE 
MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


By BENJAMIN S. WEISS 


Graduate Student, University of Southern California. 


AT THE PRESENT TIME there are employed annually 
about fifteen hundred children in the production phase of 
the motion picture industry in Los Angeles. The nature 
of the industry is such that in few instances is the employ- 
ment continuous. Some of these fifteen hundred children 
work only a few days annually, while there is a large num- 
ber who are either working or seeking employment with 
the various producers the greater part of the time. The 
average actor spends about as much time waiting for a 
call from one of the producers, or in going about to the 
various studios seeking employment, as in actual work be- 
fore the camera. Even when the employment is contin- 
uous for a given period, the actual work before the camera 
is rarely continuous. An emotional short circuit on the part 
of some star may cause hours of delay, while much time 
is also spent in rehearsing, preparing scenery, and correct- 
ing faults. 

The writer’s attention was called to this problem while 
employed in the Compulsory Education and Child Welfare 
Department of the Los Angeles Public Schools. There were 
numerous complaints on the part of school principals that 
children employed in the motion picture industry, either 
full or part time, were retarded in their work and also 
showed symptoms of physical and moral decline as a direct 
result from such employment. 

During the school year 1919-1920, the writer investi- 
gated two hundred and twenty-five (225) cases ranging in 
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age from six to sixteen and including both sexes. The in- 
vestigation was made in twenty-two (22) schools ranging 
from elementary to high school and covering every type 
of community from the slum district to the most exclusive 
residential section. Printed questionnaires were given to 
the teachers who were cautioned to answer the questions 
in an unprejudiced manner. The questions were worded 
as follows: 


1. (a) What was the quality of the work done by the child before 
participating in motion picture production? 
(b) What is the present status of the child’s work? 
2. In your judgment has the participation in motion picture 
production been detrimental to this child other than in an 
educational way? 


The replies to the first tended to establish with accuracy 
the relation between the child’s school work and his em- 
ployment in the motion picture industry. The second 
question was more difficult to answer. It took into con- 
sideration all the forms of reaction not covered in the first 
question. Of these two hundred and twenty-five cases 
seventy-eight were ruled out because the time of employ- 
ment had been too short. A minimum of one week’s ab- 
sence from school was used as a standard. 

Table I represents the distribution of the cases with re- 
gard to the specific results in each case. 

Three cases were reported as showing definite improve- 
ment in school work. These cases were personally in- 
vestigated by the writer; two of which were found to be 
juvenile stars in motion picture acting. Because of their 
popularity and earning capacity, they were given close 
supervision by their parents and teachers with the result 
that their school work showed improvement. The third 
was an unusually brilliant child in whatever line of work 
he engaged. Five children were reported as doing just 
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fair work, with no reference to any other type of reaction 
either physical or moral. Thirty-two cases were classified 
as doing satisfactory school work with no detrimental re- 
action in any form. All these children were doing good or 
excellent work before participating in pictures. Seventy 
cases showed definite lowering of the grade of work done 


TABLE I 


Primary Effect upon Children of Employment in 
Motion Picture Industry 


1. Improvement noted in school work ; 3 
2. Fair school work 5 
3. Satisfactory school work 32 
4. Detrimental effect on school work 70 
5. Detrimental physical and nervous effect 20 
6. Detrimental moral effect 17 
7. Unclassified 78 

Total 225 


in school. Six of those which have been classified ex- 
hibiting physical and nervous reaction, and six of the nuin- 
ber classified as showing a detrimental reaction in their 
character development also manifested a definite lowering 
of school work. The total number disclosing a reaction on 
school work was eighty-two or 36 per cent of the total 
number investigated. 
The following special comments are types of personal 
observations by the various teachers: 
“No harm except as his school work is broken.” 
“Has formed habit of absence, inattention.” 
“Much of the school work for the year has been neglect- 
ed on account of absence.” 
“The loss in school work keeps child behind his class 
until he has lost interest.” 
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Twenty cases in all were reported as manifesting definite 
physical and nervous reaction, including nervousness, ir- 
ritability, and impaired health. The teachers’ observations 
of the detrimental and nervous effects upon the pupils are 
shown in the following answers to the second question. 

“Makes her very nervous. Very erratic and lacks ap- 

plication after a few days of ‘movies.’ Will need to go 
back to Development School if she continues in pic- 
tures.” 

“She has become highly nervous, moody and disobedient 

by spells.” 

“He has become emotional and nervous.” 

The most difficult type of cases to judge was that in 
which a detrimental reaction on the character or moral 
status of the child had resulted. Of this type seventeen 
cases were reported. Only the more noticeable reactions 
could be determined by the teacher, and only those re- 
actions were reported where the teacher was reasonably 
certain that they could be traced to the influence of work- 
ing in pictures. No classification would be entirely de- 
pendable, but in order to show the types of reactions re- 
ported, the following answers will be given: 

Girl, 14 years old, worked 15 days. 

“Tt has made her unusually mature and sophisticated.” 
Girl, 9 years old, worked 25 days. 

“She is beginning to lose interest in anything that means 

work, is becoming superficial, inclined to novelty and 

thrills.” 

Boy, 6 years old, exact number of days worked not known. 
“His mind is so filled with foolishness and his behavior 
is such in school that he requires constant watching.” 

Girl, 8 years old, worked 28 days. 

“Has made her know too much of the world for a child 

of her age.” 

Girl, 13 years old, worked 2 months. 
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“Changed her from a sweet little girl to one rather bold 
and disorderly.” 
Girl, 13 years old, worked 7 days. 

“She has become silly, flirty, and fond of dress.” 
Girl, 6 years old, worked 5 days. 

“It has made her self-conscious and unnatural.” 

The compulsory education law of the State of California 
requires that the minimum amount of time a child must 
spend in school is four hours daily. This applies to every 
child between the ages of eight and sixteen. The work in 
the classroom may be substituted by a special tutor, pro- 
vided the tutor be regularly certified. When children are 
employed in the production of motion pictures, the min- 
imum compulsory school attendance is provided for by 
a plan of special tutoring at some convenient place in the 
studio or at the place of location. The teacher is provided 
by the Department of Compulsory Education and Child 
Welfare of the city schools, but the instructor receives his 
pay from the particular company for which the children 
are working. The arrangement by which the teacher is 
provided by the Department of Compulsory Education 
and Child Welfare helps to sustain a professional attitude 
on the part of the teacher and eliminates the possibility 
of the teacher being employed as a result of soliciting 
studio managers for positions. It also gives the depart- 
ment a means of keeping in touch with the studio school 
as to location and work. With few exceptions the teacher 
makes a daily report on her school. This report includes 
the place and time at which the work was done, the name, 
age and address of the child, and the time actually spent 
in work by the teacher and the child. 

The work at the studio school has several undesirable 
features. The lack of co-ordination with the public school 
is detrimental to the child’s school work. The child may 
attend several days consecutively, or he may only attend 
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a day. The child is subject to call at any time while the 
studio school is in session. This creates a great deal of 
confusion and the child is kept in a constant state of ner- 
vous inattention. The place of instruction is wherever 
most convenient for the director in charge of the product- 
ion. It is always in close proximity to the place where the 
picture is being filmed. An empty lot, a secluded place 
behind some props, an automobile, and in a few instances 
a special room is provided for study and class purposes. 
By far the most important factor in child employment 
is the condition of employment. The employment of child- 
ren in the motion picture industry may seem to some 
people to be altogether harmless; to others, to be even de- 
sirable. There are two objectionable elements in the con- 
ditions of employment which can not be remedied as they 
are fundamental to the industry. These two factors are 
the nature of the adult environment and the make-believe 
world in which the child is placed. In the studio there is 
a constant intermingling of the children employed with 
people whose influence is of a doubtful character. The on- 
ly requirement is that the children shall be able to take a 
part before the camera. Some adults employed in picture 
production are of a shiftless nature, without regular em- 
ployment. The child is placed in a position where he can 
listen to the conversation and observe the ways of these 
people. Not only does the child prematurely take on the 
grown-up attitude, but he assumes the attitude of those 
adult members of society who contribute little of that mor- 
al stamina upon which society is dependent. One of the 
most common replies in the questionnaire was that the 
child had become over-sophisticated and worldly wise. This 
state of mind is a blight to childhood. The attitude of a 
“grown-up” who is not without a regular occupation or 
who has no chosen vocation is likely to be careless. The 
child naturally takes on this careless attitude; he is not 
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inspired to do steady work. The most liberal person must 
decide that this is an unhealthy mental attitude for the 
growing child. 

The second condition, namely, that of placing the child 
in a make-believe or unreal world may not have immediate 
results, but without doubt produces ultimate results of 
harm to the child. In the studio everything is make-believe. 
Cities are built only to be torn down. A few boards and 
the paint brush give the result before the camera of solid 
masonry. Even the attitude of individuals is make-be- 
lieve; before the camera, anger, fear, love and hate are 
only assumed attitudes. 

There is also a lack of consideration for individual char- 
acteristics that are truly worth while. The star who is 
envied and idolized by those working about him may have 
been successful only in playing the part of a fool or a so- 
cial outcast. 

The motion picture industry claims to be the second 
largest industry in the nation. At any rate it is long past 
the infant state and therefore needs little consideration as 
an infant industry. From the social welfare point of view 
no industry, regardless of its size or development should 
be given any special privilege at the expense of the child- 
hood of the nation. The industry, not being a producer of 
necessities of life, can easily adjust itself so as to eliminate 
any possible injury the child would suffer under the pres- 
ent conditions. If the motion picture industry can em- 
ploy child labor under conditions which are not above re- 
proach, it would be receiving special privileges, providing 
other industries were not treated similarly. With the stab- 
ilizing and standardizing of this industry there should be 
a working toward a complete solution of this malad- 
justment; if this action does not proceed from those in- 
terested in the industry, then special legislation will be 
necessary. 
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Every new industry calls for a social readjustment in 
order to solve some social problem which may be the re- 
sult of the birth and growth of the industry. These so- 
cial problems do not necessarily originate because of an 
anti-social attitude of the promoters of the new industry, 
but may be the result of the very nature of the new in- 
dustry or of the economic stress with which the infant in- 
dustry is confronted. The problem may best be solved by 
the persons connected with the industry, but if the social 
maladjustment continues to grow in proportion to the 
growth in the industry special legislation becomes impera- 
tive. If the prosperity of the industry, even to a limited 
extent, is dependent on its social abuse, legislation is near- 
ly always necessary in order to bring about an adjustment. 
The motion picture industry, an industry of recent origin, 
has produced an important child welfare problem. This 
problem is not entirely the result of the anti-social con- 
science of some of the leaders in motion picture production 
but of a combination of the impersonal attitude of modern 
business and the apparent need of employing children 
under questionable circumstances. 
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PROBLEMS IN TEACHING SOCIOLOGY 


By EMORY S. BOGARDUS 


A NEW socIoLocy is arising. It is the product of three 
more or less distinct lines of sociological development. One 
of these historical antecedents is social philosophy, which 
may be said to have originated with Plato and Aristotle; 
to have been focalized by Comte, the promulgator of pos- 
itivism and the inventor of the term, sociology; to have 
been introduced to America through the biological evolu- 
tionism and the /aissez faire doctrines of Spencer, whose 
ideas in part were vigorously championed by Sumner, and 
at other points were successfully challenged by Ward. 

Another antecedent of the new sociology is found in the 
concepts, charity and philanthropy. It began with the 
simple and ancient methods of helping one’s neighbor, and 
extends to and includes the modern organized and scien- 
tific organized efforts to remove the sufferings of masses 
of people who live on the opposite side of the globe from 
the givers. This type of social effort has produced what 
is known today as social technology or applied sociology 
and which is directed toward remedial and preventive me- 
thods of treating countless types of social maladjustments. 

The third approach to the new sociology, the latest and 
perhaps the most vital, is known as the psychological or 
the social psychological. Behavior is the new center of 
study. Research has been directed to animal behavior, to 
the behavior of primitive peoples, and to current human 
behavior. 

The merging process relative to sociological procedure 
has begun—the new sociology is the result. This new, 
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virile scientific study is creating a distinctive morale along 
the whole sociological front. Sociology is now becoming a 
tangible, dynamic study of group phenomena and process- 
es. Sociology is a scientific study of groups. But the group is 
composed of personalities, possessing various types of at- 
titudes and expressing themselves in various forms of be- 
havior. Beneath these fundamental phenomena, namely, 
the group, personality, social attitudes, behavior, there is 


the group process itself. Upon observation, the group pro-. 


cess reveals types of conflicting behavior and co-operative 
behavior. Conflict and co-operation are concepts of no 
mean significance in describing the chief group phenome- 
non—group progress. Conflict and co-operation between 
personalities, between personalities and groups, and be- 
tween groups—these expressions of behavior are the main 
data of sociology today. 

The outstanding force which is studied by the new so- 
ciology is personality, and the major societary process that 
sociology considers is that by which personalities are de- 
veloped into fully functioning and co-operative persons as 
a result of being integral members of groups. The infant 
is born into dominant sets of family, racial, national, and 
religious traditions, and during his early years his attitudes 
and interests are largely determined by these traditions. 
On the other hand, he possesses an inner set of needs which 
gradually become definite, causing him to react in distinct- 
ive ways to the various traditions of different groups of 
which he is directly or indirectly a member. These give- 
and-take processes, often assuming a confusing social com- 
plexity, constitute the primary field of the new sociology. 
The problems of teaching sociology have assumed im- 
portance within the past five years because of the rapidly 
increasing interest that has been engendered in social 
questions on the part of the common people. The World 
War created a demand for democracy before the masses of 
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mankind really learned the nature of democracy or under- 
stood normal methods of securing it. The cry, more or 
less blind, but nevertheless genuine, vociferous, and wide- 
spread, for industrial and social democracy on the part 
of oppressed groups everywhere has directed attention in 
a thousand new way S to the need of securing a better un- 
derstanding, and of democratizing this understanding, 
that is, of disseminating it to all groups of people. 

This dissemination, or teaching, of sociological thought 
as the means of securing an improvement of social con- 
ditions is being hindered in several ways. (1) Sociology 
itself is such a new development that it has lacked pres- 
tige. Sociologists have had difficulty in arriving at com- 
mon working agreements. Some sociologists have center- 
ed their thinking upon problems rather remote from act- 
ual life, and thus have given the impression that their 
studies have no relation to the real needs of human beings. 
Splendid progress, however, is being made in gaining the 
good will of the public, since the development recently of 
sociology as the scientific study of group phenomena. 

(2) Another set of hindrances is found in the post-war 
psychology. The World War produced a group of the new 
rich and large groups of the new poor. The middle class 
spirit has dwindled in proportion to the class spirit of the 
wealthy and of the poor. Wild proletarian demands have 
been made for a new social order; these have been counter- 
ed by frantic, imperialistic demands on the part of re- 
actionists. The sober-minded student of human behavior 
finds himself temporarily discounted. He is accused by 
the proletarians of being a lover of special privileges, and 
by the imperialists of being a Bolshevik. The element of 
time and the common sense of man ought to dissipate these 
false conceptions, and give the sociologist a full opportun- 
ity to help in the solving of group problems. 

(3) The third obstacle in the way of disseminating so- 
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., ciological thought is a lack of technique for teaching so- 


ciology. The proportions of this problem will be indicated 
in the paragraphs which follow. 

The problems of teaching sociology may be divided in- 
to nine groups. (1) In no other field of teaching is the 
personality of the teacher more important. A social per- 
sonality, expressing itself consistently in socialized be- 
havior, is a minimum essential. (2) The training require- 
ments of a teacher of sociology are two-fold: first, an ex- 
perimental knowledge of social problems, secured through 
participation in public life, in social case work, or in social 
reform movements; and second, an ability to reason ab- 
stractly about group processes. (3) The main objectives 
in teaching sociology are in need of being carefully defined. 
The teacher should answer for himself the following quest- 
ions: Why is this particular course being taught? and 
what are the particular objects to be accomplished by it? 
(4) In the next place the teacher faces the problem of de- 
termining the nature of his pupils’ needs, of understanding 
the groups whose traditions have been paramount in devel- 
oping the students’ attitudes and interests, and of relat- 
ing the subject of sociology to the students’ planes of 
socialized vision. (5) The problem follows of finding the 
best sources of materials for the level of sociological teach- 
ing that is to be done, and of acquiring organized methods 
of collecting these materials. (6) The next step is that of 
organizing the materials in such ways that they may cor- 
relate with the status of the specific students who are be- 
ing taught. If there are no adequate textbooks or syl- 
labi, then the preparation of such may be undertaken. 
(7) The latest and best methods of presenting sociologi- 
cal materials in the classroom need to be well analyzed, 
and mastered. (8) The part that sociological trips or ex- 
cursions may play in the teaching of sociological data is 
doubtless great, yet not well understood. In a short so- 
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ciological excursion, properly conducted, pupils may per- 
ceive the meaning of certain sociological truths that hours 
of classroom instruction would not make clear. (9) The 
teacher of sociology needs to be versatile in getting his 
pupils to make first-hand social studies. The laboratory 
of the student of sociology is about him all the time, and 
to the extent that he makes scientific use of it, his know- 
ledge of sociology will increase. 

Another important consideration of a different order is 
the fact that the teaching of sociology is becoming so wide- 
ly diversified. (1) There is the original territory of so- 
ciology teaching, namely, the advanced fields of post-grad- 
uate college work. For many years courses in social phil- 
osophy and general sociology have been offered advanced 
classes. Being specialized and conducted for advanced 
students there has been little uniformity regarding meth- 
ods among different instructors. 

(2) In recent years the number of specialized undergrad- 
uate college courses in sociology, such as courses dealing 
with poverty, delinquency, the family, eugenics, has in- 
creased with amazing rapidity Each requires a specific 
set of materials and a special form of organization. The 
college is rare indeed which has no courses in sociology— 
some offering ten, or twenty, or more. The organization of 
departments of sociology, however, is taking place more 
slowly. This fact does not reflect unfavorably upon so- 
ciology but simply shows the conservatism of the depart- 
ments in which sociology courses arise. 

(3) The teaching of the introductory course in sociology, 
generally known as Sociology I, in colleges and education- 
al institutions of similar rank, presents problems of un- 
usual difficulty. (a) Some teachers give the introductory 
course an anthropological center. (b) Others treat it as 
social economics, and begin with the economic background. 
(c) Sometimes the course is made one in social problems, 
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appealing largely to the pupils’ interest in pathology. (d) 
Again, a basic social institution, such as the family, is 
given the central position. (e) A synthetic view of the 
leading social forces, institutions, and problems is stressed 
in other introductory courses, on the ground that such a 
delineation will enable the student to exercise his own 
judgment more wisely in selecting additional social studies. 

(f) A recent tendency is to present the introductory course 
as a study of human groups, beginning with a considera- 
tion of the groups of which the students are members, and 
then proceding to an analysis of group processes. 

, (4) The high school is slowly being recognized as a field 
for teaching sociology. The presence of other studies in 
an already crowded curriculum has prevented the intro- 
duction of sociology courses, but sooner or later the need 
of high school students, the majority of whom do not go 
on to college, for sociology courses will be recognized and 
met. | 

(5) Social studies are being introduced in the grades, | 
especially in the upper grades. The need for social studies | 
in the lower grades is also great, and the teaching of them 
in these grades is no more difficult than the teaching of 
elementary mathematics or any other subject. The pre- 
sentation of social ideas and group responsibility, normally 
begun in the home during the first year of the child’s life, 
needs to be furthered by the school when it is entered by 
the child at the age of five or six years. 





- There are therefore nine chief problems in teaching so- 
\ciology ; each changes in nature according to the level of , 
student development which is involved. These problems 
challenge the best thought of sociology teachers, who by 
their co-operative effort may solve each—to the great gain 
of sociology, of themselves, of youth, and of future gen- 
erations. 
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A STUDY OF DELINQUENCY AMONG 
SCHOOL GIRLS 


By ROSALIE BUNKER FOWLER 


Graduate Student, University of Southern California. 


DELINQUENCY is defined in the Juvenile Court Law of 
California as “a violation of a law or ordinance.” It is 
evident to those who deal with school girls in the City of 
Los Angeles that law-breaking among them is a growing 
problem. 

The writer, employed as an attendance officer in the De- 
partment of Compulsory Education and Child Welfare of 
the Los Angeles City Schools, has handled about 1500 
girls’ cases. In this study she presents twenty cases that 
may be considered as representative of the wilful offenders 
which constitute about one-fifth of the entire group. 

The purpose of the study is to present these cases with 
the facts concerning ages, mental and physical condition, 
parentage, environment, education, and diversions ; and to 
follow up the study of cases with an analysis of the causes 
of delinquency. ‘These materials may be used in ele- 
mentary social case work classes; students may receive 
valuable training in prescribing “treatment” in each case. 
The student and the general reader should consider each 
case with this question in mind: What would I do in order 
to bring about a solution of the problem that is presented, 
if I were the attendance officer? 


Case I. Age 15; charge, truancy. Low average mental- 
ity. Physical condition poor, very nervous and excitable. 
When not yet 13 years of age, nursed tubercular mother 
through her last illness. 
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Weak willed, deceitful, bitter toward authority but re- 
sponds to kindness. Associates are men and boys who 
come to house in father’s absence, and girls whom she will 
not tell about. Diversions are automobile rides and at- 
tendance at cheap motion picture shows where she boasts 
that she “picks up” men. 

Dislikes school and teachers. Home is a small rear cot- 
tage which the owner shares with her father and her 
younger sister; light and ventilation are poor and only the 
bare necessities of life are found. Father is high-tempered, 
irritable, ignorant, and interested in daughter only from 
the standpoint of the work she can do. Girl at mercy of 
unscrupulous associates and shows indications of immoral 
conduct. 





Case II. Age, 14; charge, truancy. Came from the East 
with mother, following an evangelist who brought this 
girl’s older sister with him as an assistant. Girl highly 
nervous, excitable, and fanatical. Whole family antago- 
nistic to government, schools, and everything of “this 
world.” Schooling to 6th grade only. Stubbornly re- 
fuses to attend school. 

Home is bare and unattractive; mother, a religious fa- 
natic and anarchistic. Girl is immoral and diseased. When 
detained at Juvenile Hall the girl refused treatment, say- 
ing that God would punish her if she allowed herself to be 
treated. 


Case III. Age, 14; charge, truancy. Low average in- 
telligence. Girl appears well but she is a victim of con- 
tageous diseases. Mother is a nervous wreck. Sanitary 
conditions in the home are poor. Girl is weak willed, easily 
lead, has little initiative, but is superior in mental type to 
mother. Diversions are trips to the beaches, motion pic- 
ture shows, and staying all night at other girls’ houses. 
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Goes to school only when compelled. Home is crowded, 
cluttered, and dirty. Parents living together, but not har- 
moniously. Mother is unreasonable in dealing with the 
daughter and fosters the wrong attitude in the girl by say- 
ing to her, “a 14 year old girl is capable of taking care of 
herself.” 


Case IV. Age, 15; charge, truancy and incorrigibility. 
Low average mentality ; good disposition but weak willed ; 
physical condition fair. Home is comfortable and attract- 
ive but parents quarrel a great deal and hence+the daughter 
ran away with an older girl to a small town near by. Moth- 
er recovered the daughter. Father deserted and while 
mother is away at work the girl plays truant. 

Mother boards another man whom she tells the girl she 
intends to marry. Girl goes to live with her father in a 
barn-like place, opposite in type to the attractive home in 
which she first lived. Girl corresponds with sailors and 
spends much time at beaches. Father cannot properly 
safeguard the girl because he is away all day. 


Case V. Age, 15; charge, truancy and incorrigibility. 
Dull mentality. Girl is undoubtedly immoral. Mother 
probably a middle grade moron, very ignorant, antagonist- 
ic, deceitful, and immoral. Mother works in a laundry 
which reports her as being extremely incompetent, profane, 
and vulgar; she often does not come home until late in the 
evening and rarely knows where her daughter is to be 
found. Father living, but divorced. Géirl!’s step-father has 
deserted. Her mother and father were forced to marry be- 
fore this child was born. 


Case VI. Age, 15; charge, truancy. Average intelligence, 
but has no ambition. Has played truant, worked illegally, 
pretended illness, tried her utmost to avoid school, and 
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finally appeared at school with plucked eyebrows and paint- 
ed face. Her associates are boys and girls of her own type 
who are out for “a good time.” Home is a poor apartment 
in a rear building, cluttered, crowded, and dirty. Géirl is 
movie-struck. Mother is a sane appearing woman who 
wishes to do right and to have the girl live properly, but 
she works every day and is unable to supervise her head- 
strong daughter. 


Case VII. Age, 14; charge, truancy and immorality. Par- 
ents are immigrants. Girl is intelligent, has good disposi- 
tion which is in danger of being spoiled by the cross cur- 
rents of authority in the home. The mother is employed. 
The grandmother scolds when the girl has any friends at 
the house. Girl resents aunt’s attempt to control her. 
Mother will not allow father to control her. Girl attended 
cheap shows and decided to run away with an older girl 
who took her with sailors into various hotels. 


Case VIII. Age, 15; charge, truancy and incorrigibility. 
Intelligent, but will not, or cannot, apply herself to her 
studies. Very nervous, irritable, stubborn, vascillating, 
and disobedient. Is continually stirring up trouble at 
school and never willing to take the responsibility for what 
she does. Was finally suspended from school after teachers 
had exhausted every means of reaching her. Mother is a 
refined, intelligent woman—a widow who is dependent up- 
on her wages at a factory in order to take care of the child- 
ren. After being re-admitted to school, the girl did fairly 
good work, but after few weeks she gave her time to doubt- 
ful companions. She will not study and is extremely 
troublesome. 


(To be concluded in the next issue) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Editorial Notes is a new feature of the Journal. The editors wish 
to invite the friends of the Journal to send suggestions concerning 
ways in which this publication may be made more useful. It is 
hoped also that each reader will assume initiative in extending the 
influence of the Journal. 


Our readers including librarians are asked to note that the first 
five volumes of the publications of the Sociological Society appeared 
in the form of Monographs and News Notes. At the beginning of 
the sixth year of the publishing history of the Sociological Society, 
in October, 1921, these publications were merged under the title of 
the Journal of Applied Sociology. The first issues of the Journal, 
therefore, represent the beginning of the sixth volume of the pub- 
lications of the Sociological Society and hence are designated as 
Volume v1. 


The article by Dr. George Elliott Howard on the subject of 
marriage and divorce represents a field of sociological study and re- 
search in which Dr. Howard is the most eminent authority in the 
world today. He was the first American writer to point out that 
family instability is not due primarily to poor divorce laws; he urged 
that attention be directed to securing better marriages and to chang- 
ing the conditions which lead to poor marriages. In recent years 
he has had the satisfaction of seeing the civilized world turn toward 
the point of view which he was the first to discover. 





News Notes 


Dr. M. Anesaki of the Tokyo Imperial University, who spoke in 
Los Angeles on September 29 and 30, discussed the social problems 
which have arisen in Japan as a result of modern industry, namely, 
the demand of the workers for a voice in the management of in- 
dustry, of the women for the right of suffrage, and of the younger 
classes for democracy, a term which is often interpreted to mean 
liberty, sometimes unregulated liberty. 


The address by G. Bromley Oxnam, which was delivered before 
the members of the Sociological Society on October 5 at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and heard by over 300 sociological 
students, was based on the speaker’s first-hand investigation of 
social conditions in England and on the Continent during the past 
summer. It was an unusually forceful and clear address; it presented 
effectively the tragedy and futility of war, the need for the revision 
of the Versailles’ Treaty, and the probability that labor will come 
into control in England within ten years. 


“Americanization Work in California” was the subject of the ad- 
dress given by Miss Ethel Richardson, assistant superintendent of 
instruction of California, at the November meeting of the Southern 
California Sociological Society held in Bovard Administration Build- 
ing, Los Angeles. Miss Richardson discussed night classes, home 
teachers, the Americanization teacher in industry, and described the 
“migratory school” idea which is being put into practice in California. 
In the fall the migratory school is conducted for the children employ- 
ed first in the fruit, and then in the walnut groves; in the winter, 
first in the cotton, and then in the citrus belts; in the spring, first 
in the asparagus, and then in the cherry districts: and in the sum- 
mer, in the peas and the fruit. 


Mrs. E. K. Foster and Carrie M. Burlingame of the Juvenile 
Protective Association of Los Angeles have published an article in 
the July issue of the Journal of Delinquency on children in institu- 
tions in Los Angeles. The authors show that many so-called or- 
phanages are giving primary attention to the children of broken 
homes rather than to orphans. If the institutional directors would 
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become case workers a part of their time, they could return to 
relatives or parents a considerable proportion of the children in 
orphanages, and thus be instrumental in re-establishing homes. The 
orphanage is after all a place for the children of widowed mothers 
or fathers, and not for children of broken homes. 


The spirit of unrest has penetrated to all corners of the world. 
It has even touched the easy-going pleasure-loving people of Burma. 
A letter to one of the editors from Professor Randolph L. Howard of 
Judson College, Rangoon, Burma, gives the following information. 
“These are unsettled days in this end of the world. Burma sent 
a deputation to England to protest against the fact that Burma was 
not given equal power of self-government along with the other prov- 
inces of India. At the moment when it seemed that this plea would 
be granted, the radicals got into control of the Burmese press, called 
a mass meeting and asked for immediate complete home rule. How 
it will all work out now I cannot say, unless by means of ostracising 
people by the social boycott with which they have been able to 
throttle moderate opinion.” The letter also tells of a student boy- 
cott. On the day that the act went into effect by which the new 
University of Burma was organized, all the students in the two 
colleges of the provinces and in most of the high schools went out 
on a boycott of the new university, because it had set higher stand- 
ards than the University of Calcutta to which the educational system 
of Burma has heretofore been related. Less than one-half of the 
students have returned, so the educational situation is in a state of un- 
certainty. W. C. S. 


The social science teachers in the high schools of Southern Cal- 
ifornia met in Pasadena for an all-day conference October 29. One 
of the main addresses was given by RL. Ashley, head of the social 
science department of the Pasadena High School and well known 
author of a series of correlated and original books on history and 
civilization, who spoke on the subjective bases of a reorganized so- 
cial science course. He urged that teachers study their pupils more, 
rather than specialize on teaching certain subjects, and endeavor to 
learn how young people may acquire a group consciousness and 
function well in group relationships. 











Book Notes 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF SOCIOLOGY. 
By Rosert E. Park and Ernest W. Burcess, of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1921, 1040 pages, $4.50. 


In many respects this is a unique introduction to sociology. The 
title itself emphasizes the scientific value of the book, and serves 
at the same time as a commentary on its methodology. 

The volume contains fourteen chapters. The first gives a defini- 
tion of the sense in which the term sociology is used, involving refer- 
ences to the relation of sociology to the other sciences, logically 
and historically. The remaining chapters comprise the leading con- 
cepts of sociology. The more important of these are doubtless, 
“conflict, accommodation, assimilation, social control,” and “collective 
behavior.” In the chapter on control occurs this statement indi- 
cative of the point of view of the treatise, “Social control and the 
mutual subordination of individual members to the community have 
their origin in conflict, assume definite organized forms in the process 
of accommodation, and are consolidated and fixed in assimilation. 
Through the medium of these processes a community assumes the 
form of a society.” These sentences are correlative to the declaration 
contained in the first chapter that men do not act together because 
they act alike but because they have a common purpose. Thus 
the essence of human society is “control,” and the problem of the 
sociologist is to explain the process of social control. 

Each of the last thirteen chapters is divided into four parts: in- 
troduction, materials, investigation, and bibliography, to which are 
added a list of topics and questions for classroom use. In the “in- 
troduction” the authors have been careful to define the sense in 
which the concepts by which the chapters are entitled have been 
employed. These formulations are among the more valuable features 
of the book and place it in the list of systematic treatises on the 
subject rather than among the source books on sociology merely. 
But the materials, also, are worthy of special mention, having been 
selected with great care from a wide field of research, and involving 
only primary sources. 
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The standpoint of the book as a whole is psychological, recalling 
the now celebrated Source Book for Social Origins by W. I. Thomas, 
to whom the authors express indebtedness for the suggestion of the 
plan which they have followed. C.E.R. 


THE PLAY MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. By Crar- 
ENCE E. Rainwater, Pu.D., University of Southern California, 
University of Chicago Press, 1921, 350 pages, $2.75. 


It is fitting that a scholar who has been a pioneer in and an in- 
separable part of the play movement in the United States during the 
years of its greatest development should undertake to interpret the 
meaning of this significant social phenomenon. Dr. Rainwater has 
supplemented his wide and varied experience as a director of play 
activities by teaching the subject in its different aspects during the 
past three years at the University of Southern California, thus fit- 
ting him to analyze the play movement both concretely and ab- 
stractly. 

After presenting an interpretation of the basic terms and de- 
scribing the-origin of play as a societary phenomenon, the author 
distinguishes between what he calls the seven main stages of the 
play movement, namely, the sand garden stage, the model play- 
ground stage, the small park stage, the recreation center stage, the 
civic art and welfare stage, the neighborhood organization stage, and 
the community service stage. This discussion is followed by an equally 
valuable analysis of the transitions and trends of the play movement. 

The practical nature of the volume is indicated by the presence 
of many pages of teaching materials, such as weekly schedules, 
yearly calendars, and merit systems. Several excellent views are 
included. The book is comprehensive, scholarly, and lucid. It is 
valuable as a text for classes, as a guide to directors of play, and 
for the purposes of the general reader. E. S. B. 


POVERTY AND DEPENDENCE, their Relief and Prevention. By 
Joun Lewis Giiuin, Pu.D. Professor of Sociology, University 
of Wisconsin. The Century Company, 1921, 707 pages, $4.25. 


Students and teachers of applied sociology will welcome this most 
recent volume on what is perhaps the oldest and most persistent of 
modern social problems. Its breadth of view and socio-economic 
assumptions are indicated by the following statement from the in- 
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troduction: “Poverty and dependency did not appear as social 
problems until tribal society began to give place to civil society.* 
Poverty and dependency, however, are not so much ‘costs of progress’ 
as ‘costs’ of the failure of social invention and social arrangements 
to keep pace with the exploitation of Nature, with economic or- 
ganization, and with the development of individual initiative.” 

The contents of the book are divided into five parts: Intro- 
ductory; the causes and conditions of poverty and dependency; 
the historic methods of treatment; the extent and characteristics 
of the respective types of dependency; and the agencies and measures 
for the prevention of poverty and dependency. Among these pro- 
posals are “socialized neighborliness, socialized education, socialized 
recreation, socialized religion, and socialized property.” 

In reading the book one is impressed by its wholesomeness, its 
humanitarian impulse, its scientific candor, and its freedom from 
advocacy of unilateral measures for relief or prevention. The value 
of the volume is increased by a serviceable index and brief lists of 
topics for special study; while the references are to be found in the 
footnotes in place of a general bibliography. It is without a rival 
as a text-book on the problems of poverty, dependency and pauper- 


ism. C. E. R. 


SOCIOLOGICAL DETERMINATION OF OBJECTIVES IN 
EDUCATION. By Davin Sneppen, Columbia University. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1921, 319 pages, $2.50. 


This volume consists of fifteen essays dealing mainly with the 
objectives in the education process. The first essay discusses the prov- 
ince and possibilities of sociology in the field of education, and con- 
tains Dr. Snedden’s most important contribution to the cause of 
education. ‘That sociology must serve as a determiner of aims in 
all fields of education is made the main theme of the book. The 
recognition of this important truth denotes that the sociologists must 
become the authorities who are to be consulted in regard to the 
final objectives in our new education just as the psychologists have 
been authorized to determine educability, and the best methods for 
the attainment of predetermined goals. Education as a social pro- 
cess must of necessity look to those who have made an intensive and 
scientific study of social prosesses, if it is to realize any methods of 
socialization. How to induce the individual to strive to win, not 
against, but with his fellows, thus becomes a primary objective. 

The author clearly states the constant need and revaluation of 
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those studies and methods which will result in the finer and truer 
appreciation of life itself; in the ability to execute and to achieve for 
mankind. He lays especial emphasis on the great question of the 
moral training needed for the development and maintenance of a 
twentieth century democracy. The higher social well-being of the 
individual and society presents an acute problem, the solution of 
which is squarely before both educator and sociologist. Dr. Sned- 
den’s book offers a new method of research and advancement 
in the field of educational sociology M. J. V. 


A STAKE IN THE LAND, By Peter A. Speex. Harper and Bros., 
1921, 266 pages, $2.50. 


The author, who is in charge of the Slavic section, Library of 
Congress, has visited the various sections of the United States in 
preparation for writing the book, giving particular attention to im- 
migrants who are living or trying to live under rural conditions. His 
fundamental principle is that if we would Americanize the immigrant, 
we must seek him out in his daily economic life and see that the 
influences under which he labors will develop in him a constructive 
attitude toward his new home. 

The types of land agents with whom immigrants are obliged to 
deal are: (1) land sharks, (2) the ordinary type of real estate 
agents, (3) realtors, (4) private land colonization companies, and 
(5) public land colonization bodies. California is cited as the only 
state in our country in which a public land colonization plan is work- 
ing successfully, although on a small scale. 

The author deals with the Americanization of rural immigrants 
through the schools, churches, and community organizations; he 
urges more community team work. He has written a helpful pre- 
sentation of the problems of the immigrants who are trying to ac- 
quire a stake in the land. 


E. S. B. 


THE ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY. By R. H. Tawney, fellow of Bal- 
liot College, Oxford. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1921, 188 
pages, $1.50. 


In this book an acquisitive society is compared with a functional 
society. In the former the enjoyment of property and the direction 
of industry are considered popularly as rights, regardless of functions. 
In an acquisitive society when investing in the stocks and bonds 
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of a corporation, investors ask first, what dividends. are paid; in 
a functional society they ask first, what service does the corporation 
perform. In the former, as high dividends and as low wages as 
possible are paid; in the latter, the material equipment, capital, is 
secured as low as possible, and the workers are paid as much as 
possible. 

Mr. Tawney favors nationalization of land, not for purposes of 
permanent state ownership, but to sell it to small holders. The 
author is clear-cut, forceful, stimulating, and dignified; he is repre- 
sentative of the best thought of the labor leaders in England. 


E. S. B. 


CHILD WELFARE, from the Social Point of View. By Nora Mi1- 
nes, B. Sc., director of the Edinburgh School of Social Study. 
Dutton and Company, 1921, 243 pages. 


In this treatise the social aspects of child welfare are considered 
from the standpoint of applied economics. The influence of the 
economic position of the father and of the mother is the main theme. 
Poverty is made the chief cause of the problem that gives rise to 
the child welfare movement. In the chapter on housing, the physical 
and moral defects of children, resulting from underhousing, are pre- 
sented. The author holds that since adequate housing. is so essential 
to sound family and national life it should not be carried on for 
profit. A combination of voluntary and State action is urged in 
dealing with social problems. As far as the book goes, it is an 
important contribution to the child welfare movement. 


E. S. B. 


IMMIGRANT HEALTH AND THE COMMUNITY. By Micnaet 
M. Davis, Jr. Harper and Brothers, 1921, 482 pages, $2.50. 


The book shows how the health conditions and practices of im- 
migrants are distinctly lower than those of many Americans. It 
indicates how Old World traditions prevent the immigrant from 
co-operating readily with the public health authorities; and how the 
trained nurse, the hospital, the clinic, and other forms of organized 
health service are foreign to the immigrant’s set of traditions. The 
author and his associates have made clear the health phases of a 
true Americanization procedure, and have given practical suggest- 
ions for meeting the correlative problems. 


E. S. B. 





